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A Medico-legal Manual. By William W. Keysor. 

Burkiey Printing Go., Omaha, 1901. 

Afl the scope of medical science widens and the list of accessory sub¬ 
jects more or les3 closely allied to medicine proper lengthens, the small 
manual becomes almost a necessity to the general practitioner who 
realizes that he is expected to have at least a speaking acquaintance 
with all the various specialties. While this applies more particularly 
to specialties in the commonly accepted sense of the word, and the 
subject of medical jurisprudence is jeally an integral part of general 
medicine, it is nevertheless true that this important study is apt to be 
too much neglected by the student during his academic course. Hence, 
he is confronted at the very outset of his professional career, before 
even he ha3 left the sheltering walls of the hospital—his second alma 
mater—with problems which because of their purely practical or civic 
nature have never obtruded themselves on his too theoretical mind. 
When suddenly called upon to give testimony, for instance, it is a comfort 
to learn from a friendly legal brother just what, in the opinion of an 
intelligent jury, one is expected to know, and above all to have observed 
and remembered in any given case. 

There is a constant danger of taking too one-sided a view of topics 
belonging chiefly to one’s own particular work, forgetting that these 
same topics may in an equal degree interest the members of an allied 
profession, not to speak of the general public, who, however, approach 
the subject from a somewhat different direction. Mr. Keysor’s book is 
for this reason most suggestive; it is written by a lawyer for a doctor, 
and while not intended for a complete text-book of medico-legal science , 
as the author prefers to call his subject, presents in a condensed form 
the information necessary for a physician to possess. The arrangement 
of subjects is excellent, the style easy and quite free from objectionable 
technicalities. Much information of a purely practical kind is inter¬ 
woven with an able exposition of general principles and definitions 
which sufficiently attest the author’s sincere appreciation of the phil¬ 
osophical and moral sides of his subject. The chapter on opinion 
evidence, while not altogether palatable reading for a doctor, well 
deserves a careful perusal. The abuses in this field have long occupied 
the columns of the laic press and form no inconsiderable part of the 
stock in trade of the professional joke-maker. The author’s remarks, if 
true—and he seems an eminently fair-minded man—show a deplorable 
state of things in this respect. 

While the book is intended principally for the use of those practising 
in Nebraska, the differences between the laws of that State and those 
of other States are indicated with sufficient freedom to make the book 
a useful addition to any doctor’s library. R. M. G. 
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A Treatise on Appendicitis. By George Ryerson Fowler, M.D., 

Professor of Surgery in the New York Polyclinic; Surgeon to the Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Hospital; Surgeon-in-Chief to the Brooklyn Hospital, etc. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. 235; 58 illustrations; IS 

plates, 5 colored. Octavo. Cloth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The first edition of Fowler’s Appendicitis, consisting of a revised 
reprint of a series of articles which appeared in the Annals of Surgery, 
undoubtedly contributed largely to the pioneer work then being accom¬ 
plished in this disease. “ Much of the book has been rewritten, 
several chapters recast, and two new chapters added, ” one on the differ¬ 
ential diagnosis, and one on the medical treatment of appendicitis. 
The work is well printed on excellent paper and beautifully illustrated. 
Unfortunately the author clothes his thoughts so liberally with words 
that one easily loses sight of the idea or fact presented and sees only 
the verbal great-coat which hides it. 

Although it is fashionable to believe that almost every pathological 
condition is due to microbic infection we are glad to observe that Fowler 
maintains bacteria do not necessarily play a part in all cases of sub¬ 
acute and chronic relapsing appendicitis. He suggests, from a clinical 
and microscopical study, that, in many of these cases, vascular and 
nervous lesions in the mesoappendix precede and produce the changes 
in the appendix, and that angulation or the pressure of an overfilled 
colon may lead to an active or passive hypenemia of the organ. He 
considers traumatism and indigestion (enteritis?) scarcely possible as 
etiological factors. We have had the opportunity to observe several 
patients who attributed their appendiceal trouble to external injury, 
and Small (Medical Record, September 10, 1898) reports thirteen cases 
of appendicitis with a clear history of trauma. The instances of appen¬ 
dicitis preceded by digestive trouble appear to us to be quite numerous. 

We find in the twenty-two pages devoted to differential diagnosis the 
same fault already mentioned, the essential facts are obscured by 
** clouds of words and lakes of ink.” For instance, a table detailing 
the differential points between appendicitis and tubo-ovarian inflamma¬ 
tion is given, then a paragraph each on ectopic pregnancy and pelvic 
hsematocele, although gynecologists assert the former to be an almost 
invariable cause of the latter; next a paragraph noting the possibility of 
the coexistence of adnexal and appendiceal inflammatory lesions; five 
pages later we are greeted with ruptured pyosalpinx, and, finally, 
after perusiDg five more pages, we are again presented with a paragraph 
on tubo-ovarian inflammation. Any disease accompanied by vomiting, 
abdominal pain, tenderness, and rigidity is liable to be confused with 
appendicitis. We feel confident that a list of these conditions with the 
distinguishing features following each would be infinitely less laborious 
and much more lucid. Perityphlitis and paratyphlitis are recognized, 
and the differential diagnosis given. We note the absence of pleurisy, 
pneumonia, dysmenorrhcea, intestinal parasites, acute chemical poison¬ 
ing, cholera morbus, mesenteric thrombosis and embolism, and the 
abdominal type of influenza, all of which may be mistaken for appen¬ 
dicitis. In the table differentiating appendicitis from hepatic and renal 
colics we would have included jaundice and the history; in the one 
differentiating appendicitis and tubo-ovarian inflammation, the fact 
that salpingitis is usually bilateral, the pain often shoots'down the thigh, 
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and the hymen is absent; and under gall-bladder lesions we would 
have included the fact that chills are commonly present. 

In the treatment of peritonitis, Fowler deprecates the scouring of the 
intestines with gauze to remove patches of lymph, and places the 
patient in the elevated head and trunk posture to facilitate the passage 
of fluids away from the dangerous areas of absorption in the diaphragm. 
Theoretically, this procedure is as highly rational as ligaturing a limb 
in snake-bite, the poison entering the general circulation in greatly 
diminished quantities. It is diametrically opposed to the postural 
drainage of Clark, which we believe it will finally supplant. 

Appendectomy is recommended as soon as the diagnosis of progres¬ 
sive appendicitis is assured. Concerning the time at which to operate, 
the author states that a case demanding operation within twenty-four 
hours of its onset is exceptional, but that if the patient 13 not practi¬ 
cally well at the end of that time operation is demanded. Regarding 
the remova 1 of the appendix in every case we gather that the author 
sometimes leaves it in the abdomen, contenting himself with drainage, 
but this is not definitely stated in the text. 

To prepare a room for operation we are advised to remove everything 
portable except the carpet, which should be thoroughly soaked with 
several gallons of corrosive sublimate solution, “ the carpet should be 
so wet that the water oozes from the latter when it is walked upon, as 
water is forced from a wet sponge when it is squeezed.” The author 
might have added that the floor should have been well calked, and the 
surgeon should wear rubber boots. 

Fowler employs the intermuscular operation when possible, practises 
typical excision of the appendix when conditions permit, and closes the 
abdominal wound when it goes directly into the peritoneal cavity, by 
a removable layer suture of silkworm-gut, which resembles the lacing 
of a shoe. 

The work is concluded with a chapter on appendicular lesions from 
foreign bodies, typhlitis, perityphlitis, and paratyphlitic abscess. 

The book is an exposition of the author’s views and methods, based 
on an extensive personal experience. Little reference is made to the 
work of others. In its pages the alert surgeon will find little with 
which he is not already familiar; the general practitioner and occasional 
operator may find much valuable information whose guidance can be 
trusted with safety. F. T. S. 


International Clinics. A Quarterly of Clinical Lectures and Especially 
Prepared Articles on Medicine, Neurology, Surgery, Therapeutics, 
Obstetrics, Pediatrics, Pathology, Dermatology, Diseases of the Eye, Ear, 
Nose, and Throat, and other topics of interest to students and practi¬ 
tioners. Edited by Henry W. Cattell, A.M., M.D. Tenth series, 
Vols. Ilf. and IV. Eleventh series, Vol. I. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cottCo., 1900-1901. 

Within the year we reviewed the first two volumes of thi3 series, 
and called attention to what we regarded as defects therein contained. 
To Volume III. our criticisms do not apply, for whether the “ symposium 
on genito-urinary diseases ” with which it opens, or the scholarly mono- 
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graph on the “ scientific modification of milk ” with which it closes is 
worthy of greater commendation, it is difficult to decide, hut the fact 
r emains that there is not an uninteresting section in the volume. And 
what do we find ? Valentine, on “ Aseptic Urethral Instrumentation,” 
concise, practical, and thorough ; “ Retrogenital Chancres,” by Bulk- 
ley, a most industrious collection of facts along this line; from the 
enormous field of the St. Louis Hospital, Fournier on the “ Treatment 
of Soft Chancres;” Lewis, with a “new ureter cystoscope,” and its 
use iu the male; Gottheil, on various syphilitic manifestations, with 
illustrations so lifelike that even the patient’s trousers form a realistic 
background ; Peabody for the liver and Fisher for the nervous system 
in syphilitics close the symposium. Therapeutics is well to the front 
with several practical articles, so practical that even a carping critic 
hesitates to suggest that Lagrange means “ tuberculosis ” when he writes 
“ tubercular.” Then, in medicine, a posthumous paper by Da Costa is 
fruitful, not only for variety of subjects, but in hopefulness of result. 
Bishop gives a brief account of some diseases as he has found them in 
the “ Colored Hospital.” Very satisfactory, for it shows careful obser¬ 
vation. The prescription on page 97 ignores the fact that 8piritu8 Is a 
noun of the fourth declension. In neurology Walters gives a succinct 
table of the stigmata of degeneration (p. 146), evidently based on 
extended observations; of especial value are his preliminary remarks. 
Surgery, obstetrics, and gynecology, and diseases of the eye and ear 
each have received attention. The article by Krause on the “ Use 
and Care of the Microscope” should be read by every laboratory 
worker, for he rather than the practitioner abuses his instrument. We 
have read this volume in the intervals of engrossing work, and although 
it is by no means sketchy, as one author designates his contribution, it 
is not lacking in freshness of thought and in capability of _ sustained 
interest. We regard it as a distinct improvement upon its immediate 
predecessors, and trust that its high standard may be maintained. 

^ R; W. W. 

Volume IV. of the tenth series of this valuable publication contains 
a number of articles written by men prominently identified with the 
subjects on which they have written. 

The subjects are treated under seven headings—therapeutics, genito¬ 
urinary diseases, medicine, neurology, surgery, pathology, and laboratory 
methods, and the work is concluded with a monograph by Dr. Cattell 
entitled “ The Etiology and Morbid Anatomy of Various Diseases,” 
which is, in fact, a condensed quiz compend. 

A_ Potain contributes an article on the indications and contraindica¬ 
tions of digitalis in treating heart disease. Renault, Pedersen, Guyon, 
Ohmann-Dumesnil, and Fournier all contribute to the symposium on 
genito-urinary diseases; A. V. Meigs lectures on “ Cases Presenting 
Renal, Cardiac, and Pulmonary Lesions,” abstracted from his clinics at 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, while Deaver gives a series of abstracts 
from his clinics at the German Hospital of Philadelphia, including 
descriptions of a number of operations, the technique, preparation, and 
after-treatment. The two articles of most popular as well as medical 
interest in the volume are “ Mosquitoes and the Prophylaxis of 
Malaria,” by B. Grassi, of Rome, and “ Blastomycetes as the Cause 
of Cancer,” by Roncali, also of Rome. 

Grassi states that malaria is conveyed solely by mosquitoes of a cer- 
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tain variety under certain conditions of temperature; that it has proved 
impossible to produce malaria through the agency of water, air, or other 
insects, or through other varieties of mosquitoes, and that the biologist 
should be content to look no further for other causes of the disease 
when the conditions of the intermediate life of the organism in the 
mosquito are of such a delicate nature that the mere substitution of 
another variety of mosquito in the link of life is sufficient to break the 
chain. Roncali believes that cancer is a parasitic disease, and that 
blastomycetes, near relations of the ordinary ferments, are probably the 
cause. 

In the American Journal of the Medical Sciences for May, 
1901, H. R. Gaylord, of the New York State Laboratory, published an 
exhaustive article in which he claims to have discovered the cause of 
cancer to be a form of protozoon, and in inoculation experiments has 
had most remarkable results. He has succeeded in producing car¬ 
cinomatous and sarcomatous growths in animals by inoculation with 
carcinomatous and sarcomatous material as well as with pure cultures (?) 
of the organism. The author, however, has not described his methods 
of obtaining pure cultures and the culture media used, and until these 
important points are made clear we cannot consider that any connection 
between the organisms and the disease has been proved. It is only fair 
to Hr. Gaylord to state that he promises in a subsequent article to give 
the details of the culture methods, etc., used in the experiment. The 
whole volume is of particular interest, and should prove valuable in 
keeping practitioners up to the mark in the study of medical progress. 

Volume I. of the eleventh series contains articles and clinical lectures 
by prominent teachers and clinicians of various countries, including 
Italy, France, England, Scotland, and the United States, though con¬ 
tributions from German writers have been conspicuous by their absence 
in the last two issues. 

The contents are grouped under eight headings, namely, therapeutics, 
medicine, neurology, surgery, obstetrics, and gynecology, diseases of the 
eye, laboratory methods, and progress of medicine. 

Under therapeutics there are three contributions: “Notes on 
New Remedies,” by A. A. Stevens; “Treatment of Chronic Gonor¬ 
rhoea or Gleet,” by A. Renault, and the “ Treatment of Eczema,” by 
H. Hallopeau. The articles and clinics on medicine are contributed 
by Delafield, Batty Shaw, Marx Biss, Campbell Williams, and S. Solis- 
Cohen. 

In the portion of his clinic devoted to the treatment of pneumonia 
Cohen speaks of the treatment by Ealine infusions, first introduced in 
the Philadelphia Hospital in 1889—a method of treatment the value of 
which we believe has not been thoroughly appreciated as yet. 

Clinics by Rodman, Roncali, Elsbcrg, and Holmes make up the 
chapter on Surgery, while Denver, Doleris, and Kynoch lecture on 
obstetrics and gynecology; Edward Jackson writes on “ Points in the 
Diagnosis of Iritis and Glaucoma; ” Walmsley, on “ Some Practical 
Methods in Photomicrography,” and last, but by no means least, Black¬ 
wood gives a valuable “ Review of the Progress of Medicine During 
the Year 1900,” writing on subjects in medicine, therapeutics, sero¬ 
therapy, neurology, and surgery. 

The work is well prepared, the articles carefully written, and the 
book itself published in a very attractive form. J. N. H. 
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A Manual of Matebia Medica and Phabmacology. By David M. 
R. C ulbBeth, Ph.G., Professor of Botany, Materia Medica, and Phar¬ 
macognosy in the Maryland College of Pharmacy; Associate Professor 
of Materia Medica and Pharmacognosy in the University of Maryland 
Medical and Dental Schools. Second edition, enlarged and thoroughly 
revised. Pp. xv., 885. Philadelphia and New York: Lea Brothers & 
Co., 1901. 

This work treats of all drugs of organic or inorganic origin which 
are or have been official in the United States Pharmacopoeia , together 
with those of important allied species and useful synthetics, and is 
embellished with four hundred and sixty-four illustrations. Some four 
years ago we called attention to the many excellencies of the first 
edition. We note with interest the improvement which experience has 
prompted the author to make. First, as to arrangement, we note an 
'entire revisal of the sequence of drugs derived from the vegetable 
kingdom ; they now are arranged commencing with the simplest plant 
and ending with the most complex. The animal drugs begin with those 
derived from the lowest grade and ascend to those of the highest devel¬ 
opment. The remaining drugs, inorganic, carbon, and synthetic com¬ 
pounds, are arranged on a chemical basis. This is a distinct improve¬ 
ment, in that it follows the natural order of evolution, excepting in 
order of main divisions, which would be, of course, inorganic, vegetable 
organic and animal organic drugs. We note, also, the endeavor of the 
author to popularize the metric system of measurements by giving it 
the preference, and in this the book will find many imitators. Further, 
the physiological action of remedies has been extended, and toxicologv 
has received attention. Many observations might be quoted with 
approval, but this may indicate the trend of the author’s, mind. 
“Arrangement by alphabetic sequence. This is the least scientific .but 
the most popular; in fact, it is not a true system, as no. tacit relation¬ 
ship in any particular exists between the associated subjects, save, that 
of initial letter in spelliug, which can offer to the student the trifling 
advantage of texical convenience.” Naturally, with predominant 
logical faculty the matter is arranged with a view of the student’s 
acquisition of tone perspective and ready association of correlated 
facts. Of matters wnich might have been left for other treatises, we 
formerly suggested the “ Microscope and its use in materia medica.” 
“ Poisons—treatment and antidotes ” might also be open to the same 
remark were it not for the fact of the great excellence of this, portion 
of the appendix. “ Prescription writing of the physician ” is some¬ 
what refreshing in the advice that an indifferent penmanship should be 
improved by careful practice, “ so as to make sure that you know how 
to write before knowing what to write.” This statement, evidently 
suggested by experience, is respectfully submitted for the considera¬ 
tion of State boards of medical examiners. One matter which in our 
opinion is quite as important for the student of pharmacy to remember 
has been omitted: That when a pharmacist is called upon to furnish 
a copy of the prescription that it should be an exact copy, verbatim et 
literatim. This we have never found done, but the alleged copy is a 
strange mixture of cases and genders, or an aggregation of uncouth 
abbreviations. The book is better for having its index in larger type 
than was employed in its predecessor. 
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This edition shows the same painstaking accuracy, extensive reading, 
and satisfactory treatment of the various topics; naturally with greater 
stress being placed upon the vegetable materia medica, although the 
inorganic and synthetic compounds are by no means neglected. We 
are still of the opinion that the pharmaceutical, rather than the medical, 
student will find it better adapted to'his requirements. The latter will 
probably devote Ies3 time to the substance and more to what it will do 
and for what it is used. The work has occupied the leading place 
which we predicted for it, and this edition makes it still more worthy 
of its prominent position. R. W. W. 


An American Text-book of Physiology. Edited by William H. 

Howell, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Physiology in Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity. Two volumes, royal octavo, of nearly 600 pages each, fully illus¬ 
trated. Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders & Co., 1900. 

The science of physiology changes so rapidly and new ideas and 
theories displace old and accepted ones with such swiftness that new 
editions of a text-book on the subject are frequently necessary in order 
to keep pace with the general advance. The first edition of the Amer¬ 
ican Text-book of Physiology at the time of its publication represented 
the very latest phase of the subject; but in the comparatively short 
time since it appeared, owing to the rapid advance in this as in allied 
branches of medical science, as well as to the exhaustion of the first 
edition, the second has become necessary, and is now given to the pro¬ 
fession, embodying the latest ideas on the subject. A critical review of 
the Text-book n3 a whole is hardly necessary, as it is known to the 
student and practitioner as a standard work by the most eminent men 
in this branch in the country, and the present edition is a worthy suc¬ 
cessor of the preceding one. Written by a number of men, most of 
them professors of physiology in the leading medical schools of America, 
each of whom has contributed special chapters on the subjects they 
are most fitted to write upon and expound, the work has an authority 
and a breadth that are seldom attained by a one-man book, and, though 
many of the papers slightly overlap each other in their scope, the whole 
result is remarkably harmonious. Many parts of the second edition 
have been rewritten, with numerous excellent illustrations, notably the 
chapter on the Central Nervous System, which has been much extended 
and brought thoroughly up to date, while the section on Physical Chem¬ 
istry is a very valuable and ably written addition that will prove of 
great help to the student of physiology, as the subject has come into a 
great deal of prominence lately. In the other sections many old theories 
have been discarded where they have been shown to be wrong, their 
places being taken by the latest discoveries and the subjects treated 
from the newer points of view. Throughout the book references are 
given in numbers, forming quite a complete bibliography in most sec¬ 
tions, though in others they are not so frequent. Owing to the rather 
unwieldy size of the first edition, the present one has been brought 
out in two volumes, each of a very convenient size, of about six hundred 
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pages each. There have also been some slight changes in the order of 
subjects, necessitated by the division of the work, though the general 
arrangement is the same as before. A table of contents in each volume 
and a revised and enlarged index are a very considerable aid in tracing 
out any desired subject. The whole work is excellently written and 
well fulfils its mission—that of a standard American text-book. 

G. M. C. 


Physiology: A Manual foe Students and Peaciitionebs. By 
Howakd D. Collins, H.D., Assistant to the Attending Surgeon of the 
Roosevelt Hospital; Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons (Columbia University), New York; and Wil¬ 
liam H. Rockwell, Jb., M.D., Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons (Columbia University), New York; 
Member of Association of American Anatomists. Pp. viii., 323. Phila¬ 
delphia and New York: Lea Brothers & Co. 

To write a manual is by no means an easy task, for it necessitates a 
thorough knowledge of the subject, a fine discrimination of the relative 
importance of topics, and an accurate judgment of the value of recent 
additions to special knowledge. Finally, the language should be terse 
and the statements without ambiguity. When the authors have reached 
this degree of excellence a manual is useful in two wap: for the student 
who from it may acquire the essential facts as a basis upon which to 
rear a more elaborate structure from reading or lectures, and for the 
practitioner who wishes to systematically refresh his memory and know 
the modern phases of old questions. In both form and substance we 
find much upon which to congratulate the student. Inasmuch as 
modern therapeutics i3 based upon accurate physiological knowledge 
the busy practitioner will find satisfaction in perusing its pages. He 
will find explanations of well-known clinical facts and for himself draw 
conclusions of value. For instance, a reading of the “ time of the 
cardiac cycle ” (p. 62) gives ready suggestion of the speed of tiring of 
the rapidly acting heart. Or if “ localization of brain function ” has 
become a mere shadow on pp. 199 el seq., he will find a forceful, if brief, 
presentation. Or if embryology has survived as part of a dry intro¬ 
duction to text books in obstetrics, pp. 266 et seq., will come as decidedly 
simple and fairly complete view of the subject. The neuron is dis¬ 
missed rather briefly (p. 165), but possibly the authors think that 
enough has been written from other stand-points. We have indicated 
briefly how this book can be useful, and in so doing have shown our 
appreciation of the very excellent work of the authors. The way of 
the student has been made easier; let us hope that he learns his lessons 
more thoroughly. R. W. W. 
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Diseases of the Ear, including those of the Nose and Throat in 

Relation to the Ear. By Thomas Barb, M.D. Third edition, revised 

And partially rewritten. Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons, 1901. 

This excellent manual for the use of students and practitioners now 
appears in its third edition. It is one of the most practical, and, for 
its size, complete books of the kind which we have. One especially 
attractive feature in the work is the concise and authoritative manner 
in which the author speaks. Every topic shows that it is discussed 
from the stand-point of one who is a thorough master of his subject. 

The illustrations of the work are superior to most of those to be found 
in books of this character in the possession of particular value as illus¬ 
trating the text which they accompany. Some of the photographs, 
such as those of the facies in adenoids or in facial paralysis, are much 
above the plane of those usually used for the illustration of such con¬ 
ditions. 

The discussions of the various subjects are arranged in such a way as 
to make them very easy of reference, and one cannot but feel that the 
great success obtained by Dr. Barr’s book as a text-book has been fully 
justified by the skill with which he has arranged his subject-matter. 

F. R. P. 


Atlas of the Nervous System, including an Epitome of the Anat¬ 
omy, Pathology, and Treatment. By Christfbied Jacob. Edited 
by Edward D. Fisher, M.D. Philadelphia and London: W. B. 
Saunders & Co., 1901. 

The idea dominating the writing of this book was that accurate 
pictures teach more than long verbal descriptions. The idea is well 
carried out, and the result is a very useful book. There are a few 
diagrams, but most of the plates represent actual sections. It will be 
of great use to the student wrestling with the much-dreaded question 
of nervous anatomy and pathology. Interest is added to many of the 
plates by the fact that oftentimes a short history of the case from which 
the specimens were obtained is given. The first twenty-two pages con¬ 
tain a description of the general anatomy of the nervous system. This 
is followed by chapters on development and physiology. Then comes 
general pathology, including causation, symptomatology, and methods 
of examination, and, finally, brief but good sketches of the lesions in 
special diseases. The book is most excellent, and should be bought and 
studied by all who are interested in nervous diseases. C. W. B. 



